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For “‘ The Friend.” 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 258.) 
SCOTTISH SCHOOLS, 


“ No adequate idea of these exciting scenes 
can be given, without introducing something 
of the technical phraseology used in the school. 

“If a pupil is not prompt at the moment, 
and if the teacher means to insist upon an an- 
swer from him, (for it will not do to pass by a 
scholar always, however dull,) he exclaims, in 
no very moderate or gentle voice, ‘ come 
away,’ or ‘come away now;’ and if the first 
does not answer and the next does, he directs 
the latter to pass above the former by the con- 
ventional phrase ‘Take him down.’ If a 
whole section stands at fault, for a moment, 
and then one leaps up and shouts out the reply, 
the teacher exclaims, ‘Dux boy,’ which 
means that the one who answered shall take 
the head of the class. 

“Suppose the teacher to be hearing his 
class in a reading-lesson, and that the word 
‘impediment’ occurs, something very like the 
following scene may take place :— 

“ Teacher. ‘ Impediment, from what Latin 
words? 

“ Pupil. In and pes. 

“ T. What does it mean? 

“ P. To oppose something against the feet, 
—to keep them back. 

“‘ T. How is the word pes used in statuary? 

“ P. In pedestal,—the block on which a 
statue is raised. 

“ T. In architecture ? 

“ P. Pediment. 

“ T. In music? 

“ P. Pedal, a part of an organ moved by 
the feet. 

“ T. In botany ? 

“ P. Pedicle, or footstalk of a flower. 

“ T. Give me a verb. 

“ P. Impede. 

“ T. A noun. 

“ P. Impediment. 

_ “7. An adjective which imports despatch 
in the absence of obstacles. 

“ P. Expeditious. 


SS 


“7. An adjective meaning desirable or 
conducive. 


“The mental labour performed in these 
schools, by children under the age of twelve 


“ P, (Hesitates.) T. Come away. (Tojor fourteen years, is certainly many times 


the next.) Come away. 


greater than | have ever seen in any schools 


(He now points to half a dozen in succes-| of our own, composed of children as young. 
sion, giving to each not more than a twinkling | With us, the lower classes do not ordinarily 


of time. 
“ Ninth Pupil. Expedient. 
“7. Take ’em down. 
goes above eight.) 


work more than half the time while they are 
in the schiwol-room. Even members of 


(This pupil then | the reciting classes are drowsy, and listless, 


and evidently following some train of thought, 


“ All this does not occupy half the time in| —if they are thinking at all,—whose scene 
the class that it takes to read an account of it.|lies beyond the walls of the school-houge, 
“Ina school where a recitation in Latin| rather than applying their minds to the les- 
was going on, I witnessed a scene of this| son, or listening to those who are reciting, or 


kind ;—the room, unlike the rooms where the | feigning to recite it. 


But io the mode above 


children of the common people are taught, | described, there is no sleepiness, no droning, 


was large. 
deskless, backless benches, arranged on three 


Seventy or eighty boys sat on/no inattention. 


The moment an eye wan- 
ders, or a countenance becomes listless, it is 


sides of a square or parallelogram. A boy is | roused by a special appeal ; and the contagion 
now called upon to recite,—to parse a Latin |of the excitement is so great as to operate 


noun, for instance. But he does not respond 
quite so quickly as the report of a gun follows 
the flash. The teacher cries out, ‘Come 
away.” The boy errs, giving perhaps a 
wrong gender, or saying that it is derived 
from a Greek verb, when, in fact, it is derived 
from a Greek noun of the same family. 
Twenty boys leap forward into the area, and 
shout out the true answer in a voice thiat could 
be heard forty rods. 
proceeds for an hour. 

“To an unaccustomed spectator, on enter- 
ing one of these rooms all seems uproar, tur- 
bulence and the contention of angry voices,— 
the teacher traversing the space before his 
class, in a state of high excitement, the pupils 
springing from their seats, darting to the mid- 
dle of the floor, and sometimes with extended 
arms, forming a circle around him, two, three, 
or four deep,—every finger quivering from 
the intensity of their emotions,—until some 


And so the -recitation 


more sagacious mind, outstripping its rivals, | 


solves the difficulty,—when all are in their 
seats again, as though by magic, and ready 
for another encounter of wits. 

“T have seen a school kept for two hours 
in succession, in this state of intense mental 
activity, with nothing more than an alternation 
of subjects during the time, or perhaps the 
relaxation of singing. At the end of the reci- 
tation, both teacher and pupils would glow 
with heat, and be covered with perspiration, 
as though they had been contending in the 
race or the ring. It would be utterly impos- 
sible for the children to bear such fiery excite- 
ment, if the physical exercise were not as 
violent as the mental is intense. But children 
who actually leap into the air from the energy 





upon every mind and frame that is not an ab- 
solute non-conductor to life. 

“One sees at a glance, how familiar the 
teacher, who teaches in this way, must be 
with the whole subject, in order to command 
the attention of a class at all. 

“I was told by the Queéen’s Inspector of 
the schools in Scotland, that the first test of a 
teacher’s qualification is, his power to excite 
and sustain the attention of his class. If a 
teacher cannot do thig, he is pronounced, 
without further inquiry, incompetent to teach. 

‘“‘ There are some good schools in England, 
such as the Normal school at Battersea, and 
those of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society, and the Borough Road School, in 
London, and some others; but, as I saw no- 
thing in these superior to what may be seen 
in good schools at home, [ omit all remarks 
upon them. 

‘The famous school at Norwood,—eight 
or ten miles from London,—where more than 
a thousand of the pauper children of London 
are collected, is an extraordinary sight, with- 
out being an extraordinary school. 


PRUSSIAN AND SAXON SCHOOLS. 


“In regard to the general organization and 
maintenance of the Prussian and other Ger- 
man schools, we already have extensive means 
of knowledge. My purpose, therefore, is to 
confine myself to those points respecting which 
we have not as yet adequate means of informa- 
tion ; and to refer to what has been sufficiently 
detailed by other inquirers, only when neces- 
sary for the sake of giving unity and intelli- 
gibleness to my own remarks. I ought to 
premise that I have visited but a small num- 


of their impulses, and repeat this as often as| ber of the thirty-eight German states, and 
once in two minutes, on an average, will not | seen comparatively but a few of the schools in 


suffer from suppressed activity of the muscu-|that great confederation. 


lar system. 


My tour was made 
through Prussia, Saxony, the Grand Duchy of 
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Nassau, of Hesse Darmstadt, Baden, and a 
few of the smaller States, together with Ham- 
burgh and Frankfort, the largest of the free 
cities belonging to the confederation. 
cautionary statement is necessary, because | low-men. 
travellers are apt to generalize their facts,|ercises,—such as climbing poles, ascending 
making particular instances represeut whole | ropes, flinging their bodies round and round 
countries; and perhaps readers are quite as|over a bar, while they hold on only by the 
prone to this generalization as writers. Prus-| bend of the legs at the knee-joints, vaulting 
sia contains a population of 14 or 15,000,000; | upon the wooden horse, &c. &c.,—until their 
Saxony about 2,000,000; and in the schools| physical feats reach a point of perfection 
of these and other German States I spent from | which I have never seen surpassed except by 
six weeks to two months, using all practicable | rope-dancers, It is of the pupils that Dr. 
diligence in going from place to place, visiting | Bache says, ‘I have neyer seen a body of 
schools and conversing with teachers, and | young men all so well physically developed,— 
school officers by day, and examining educa-|a result produced by constant attention to 





those who are unhealthy. 





tional pamphlets, reports, &c., at night. But, 
of course, I could visit only a small part of 
the schools which represent a population of 
18 or 20,000,000. 

“The authority and control assumed by 
the above-mentioned governments over the 
youth of the State, are very extensive. The 
impartial observer, however, is bound to ad- 
mit, that this assumption is not wholly for the 
aggrandizement of the rulers;—that this au- 
thority is not claimed in the mere spirit of 
arbitrary power, but, to a great extent, for the 
welfare of the subject. A gentleman who 
formerly resided in one of the smaller German 
States, and who there exercised the office of 
judge,—a part of whose functions was the 
appointment of guardians to minors and others, 
(in this respect analagous to one of the duties 
of our Judges of Probate,) told me that it was 
the common custom of himself and his breth- 
ren in office, when a guardian appeared to ren- 
der his ansual account, to require him to pro- 
duce the ward, as well as the account, for the 
inspection of the court; and no final account 
of a guardian was ever settled without a per- 
sonal inspection of the, ward, as to the fidelity 
with which the guardian had attended to the 
health, habits and education of his charge. 

“ Another fact which will strike the visiter 
to these countries with mingled sorrow and 
joy, is the number and populousness of their 
orphan establishments. In the great cities, 
almost without exception, one or more of 
these is to be found. The wars of Europe 
have torn away the fathers from the protec- 
tion of their families; and for long periods, 
almost all that many thousands of children 
knew of the parent, who should have been 
their guide and counsellor until mature age, 
was, that he died in the camp, or added an- 
other unit to the slaughtered hosts of the 
battle-field. But it must be allowed that the 
governments have done something, however 
inadequate, to atone for their enormous guilt. 

“Ta the Royal Orphan House, at Potsdam, 
for instance, there are a thousand boys,—all 
the children of soldiers. They seem collected 
there as a monument of the havoc which war 
makes of men. Connected with this, though 
in another place, is an establishment for the 
orphan daughters of soldiers. The institu- 
tion for boys differs from most others of the 
same class which I saw, in paying great 
attention to physical training. As the boys 
are destined for the army, it is thought im- 


their education on this point.’ 

Another class of institutions should chal- 
lenge the admiration of ail civilized people, 
and be imitated in every nation. I refer to 
schools established in connection with prisons. 
When a Prussian parent has forfeited his 
liberty by the commission of a crime, and is 
therefore sequestered from society and from 
bis family, his children are not left to abide 
the scorn of the community, nor abandoned to 
the tender mercies of chance. The mortifi- 
cation of having a disgraced parent seems 
enough, without the life-long calamity of a 
|neglected youth. Hence such children are 
| taken and placed under the care of a wise and 
| humane teacher, who supplies to them that 
parental guidance which it has been their 
affliction to lose. Indeed, such care is taken 
in selecting the teachers of these schools, that 
the transfer into their hands generally proves 
a blessing to the children.” 


(To be continued.) 


} 








Culture of the Cucumber.—1 will state a 
fact relative t6 the planting of cucumbers 
which came under my observation, and which 
is worthy of being known. I shall at least 
give a further trial myself of its reality ; 
though I cannot conceive there is a doubt re- 
maining on the subject. Last spring, a friend 
|of mine and myself were planting cucumbers 
at the same time. I was planting mine, as is 
usual in gardens, by mixing a small portion of 
stable manure with the earth, and raising the 
hill an inch or two above the surface of the 
|ground. Observing it, he jocosely remarked, 
‘“« Let me show you how to raise cucumbers !” 
Never having much luck in raising them, I 
cheerfully agreed to his proposition. He 
commenced by making holes in the earth, at 
the distance intended for the hills, that would 
hold about a peck—he then filled them with 
dry leached ashes, covering the ashes with a 
very small quantity of earth. The seed were 
then planted on a level with the surface of the 
ground. I was willing to see the experiment 
tried, but had no expectation of any thing but 
a loss of seed, labour, and soil. But imagine 
my astonishment, (notwithstanding a drier 
season never was known, and almost a univer- 
sal failure of garden vegetables,) when I be- 
held vines remarkably thrifty, and as fine a 
crop of cucumbers as any one need wish to 
raise, and continuing to bear for a very long 





at the age of fourteen, the institution discards sophize or moralize on this subject, but say to 

It is not yet dis-| all, try it—and instead of throwing your ashes 

covered that activity and energy are necessary | in a useless heap to stumble over, near your 

This | in any occupation save that of killing our fel-| door, put it to its proper use, and reap your 
The boys practice gymnastic ex- |“ rich reward.”— Ohio Farmer. 


Antediluvian Remains in France-—The 
construction of railroads promises to aflord an 
inexhaustible source of valuable geological 
discoveries. ° Wherever the engineers have 
opened trenches, numerous remains of antedi- 
luvian animals have been found. Their num- 
ber is often so great in different parts that it 
vies with that of the round pebbles among 
which they are lying. At Perigny near Di- 
jon, it was deemed necessary to cut the road 
across a small hill, where bones of bears, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, jackals, wolves, horses, 
&c., were so multiplied. that it is doubtful that 
our burying grounds can contain so large a 
quantity of human remains. Among them 
were fragments and stumps of elephant’s teeth 
of so enormous a size that the imagination is 
actually terrified at the idea of the stature of 
the animals to which those frightful arms be- 
onged.—Moniteur. 


To Clean Paint that is not Varnished.— 
Put upon a plate some of the best whiting, 
bave ready some clean warm water and a 
piece of flannel, which dip into the water and 
squeeze nearly dry; then take as much 
whiting as will adhere to it; apply it to the 
paint, when a little rubbing will instantly re- 
move apy dirt or grease ; wash well off with 
water and rub it dry with asoft cloth, Paint 
thus cleansed looks equal to new, and without 
doing the least injury to the most delicate 
colour ; it will preserve the paint much longer 
than if cleaned with soap, and it does not re 
quire more than half the time usually occu- 
pied in cleaning. 


Antique Surgical Instruments.—Several 
surgical instruments have been lately dug up 
at Pompeii, which bear a strong resemblance 
to those used for Jithotomy in the present day. 
It is singular enough, that among the vast 
number of relics brought from Egypt there is 
no trace of a surgical instrument, whilst so 
many have been found at Pompeii.— Poly- 
technic Review. 


Natural Lamps.—The queen beetle is 
about one inch and a half in length, and car- 
ries by her side, just above her waist, two 
brilliant lamps, which she lights up at plea- 
sure, with the solar phosphorus furnished her 
by nature. These little lamps do not flash 
like those of the fire-fly, but give as steady a 
light as that produced by a gas burner, exhi- 
biting two perfect spheres, as large as minute 
pearls. ‘They are so powerful that they will 
afford a person light enough to read print by 
them. On carrying this insect into a dark 
closet in the day time, no light is emitted at 
first, but she quickly illuminates her lamps, 
and immediately extinguishes them on being 


portant io give them agility and vigour ; and|time; unusually so, in fact. I will not philo-] brought again into the light. But language 
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in miniature, with which nature has endowed dice, cards, or similar games of moral evil or 
the queen of the insect kingdom. mental excitement. The bodily exercise, so 
one necessary to the health, is thus provided for, 
From the Christian Observer. iy promoting pine Sel and oe 
. ue secretion; while the mind is no longer 
Improved Treatment of Mental Disease. suffered to prey upon itself, for want of some 
It may afford information to some persons|external object. In this way, both present 
who have not had the means of considering |comfort and future cure are found to be emi- 
the subject, to state that the great modern se- | nently, and often speedily promoted. 
cret of management in insaility is gentle treat-| As to the 3rd head-—many will no doubt 
ment—occupation and amusement—and last,|exclaim at once, what, teach religion to mad- 
though not least, religious and moral instruc-|men! Why religion was always supposed to 
tion for all who are sufficiently convalescent} make people mad! Softly, gentlemen ob- 
to bear it. If the boasted advance of our age |jectors; the experience of all the asylums 
in knowledge had stopped short of the poor! which have tried it is, that, under the exercise 
lunatic, who was least able to take care of|of a wise discretion in the selection of cases, 
himself;‘we should havé less groand for miatual | and of proper caution in their management, 


congratulation ; but thanks to the philanthro-| religion and morals are actual auxiliaries in 


pist and the Christian, the sorrowful sighing the cure of insanity, as well as no small alle- 


of the most pitiable of prisoners has at length | viations where a cure may never be effected. 
come before us, and much has been done by | This is not an experiment of yesterday, for the 
the scientific and the pious to increase his| judicious religious instruction of the conva- 
comfort, and to accelerate his cure. The) lescent has been in use for a great number of 
yriter of this is no divine, but he means to| years at Bethlehem Hospital, under two suc- 
divide his text into three heads. cessive chaplains ; nor did that hospital adopt 

Ist. As to mild treatment. The mind,| the plan till such accumulated evidence poured 
whether in a sound or unsound state, naturally | in from-all England and Scotland as could not 
revolts at oppression and injustice; and the|be resisted. The last weekly return-at Beth- 
reason as well as experience of the sane|lehem gave a proportion of 181 under reli- 
should have taught them earlier, that all co-| gious instruction, out of 388 patients then in 
ercion or correction, beyond what is obviously | the hospital. The same system is pursued at 
essential, should be studiously avoided. Hanwell ; and indeed spectators have often 

And it is seen that kind and courteous| observed, that the deportment of the insane, 
language, a compliance with pardonable ec-| during public worship, is such as need not fear 
centricities, an endurance of provoking lan-|a comparison with that of the most sane con- 
guage, the suggestion of hope—whether of|gregation wherever assembled. ‘The writer 


amendment or discharge—an attention to lit-|of these remarks has known cases in which 
tle wants and even weaknesses, and an atfec- 








cannot express the beauty of these lucid orbs yours, to supply a caution against the use of \discharged, cored, oul os repeatedly brought 


tionate sympathy with the character and case 
of each individual, are charms too potent to 
be resisted. Hence a really good temper is 


indispensable in superintendents and servants 
of the insane, and the control of their own 
passions becomes the first of duties. When 
patients see, however imperfectly, that real 
kindness alone dictates the necessary regi- 


the highest possible comfort has been admio- 
istered by the chaplain, both in health and 


sickness. to the poor patient, whose gratitude 
has beon capre owe 60 shi Lisncs pp 


tunity; and indeed, when we consider how 
frequently it happens that much aberration | 
will sometimes appear on any given subject, 
while on all others the mind preserves its 
tone, it would be no more philosophical than 





men, and feel that some interest is taken in| Christian to withhold a remedy of God’s own 


thei: comfort, one half the work is done. 


providing in those cases where no particular 


2nd. Occupation and amusement are of| reason for doing so is indicated. 


great importance, though their value has only 
been properly recognized of late. Out of 
confinement as well as in it, idleness is the 
greatest evil of our nature. It makes the 
man who is at liberty his own tormentor; 
while employment will sweeten the dreariest 
hour of solitude in a prison, and greatly in- 
crease the pleasure of society under confine- 
ment. It was once the declaration of a poor 
convict, who was long immured in a dungeon, 
that he was for months supplied with the 
means of fixing his attention and engaging his 
thoughts by watching the movements of a spi- 
der, the only tenant of bis cell. We now find 
the females in every well-conducted lunatic 
asylum, working, knitting, mending, getting 


If space would allow, it could easily be 
shown that (so far from the common notion 
being true) the want of religion is more fre- 
quently the source of derangement. W hat- 
ever constantly excites the passions strongly, is 
not only injurious to the exercise of reason, but 
often suspends its operation for a season, and 
assists in its final overthrow. All the stronger 
passions of our fallen nature peculiarly call 
for the control of religion, as their only suffi- 
cient corrective. The indulgence of bodily 
appetite has the same tendency. Many per- 
sons under the influence of inebriating liquor 
are in a state of temporary madness ; nor can 
any fact be stronger than that the friends of 
many (perhaps a majority) of those who are 


up the linen, and reading suitable books ;| brought to our public hospitals invariably as- 


back, in consequence of their again yielding 
to the temptation of liquor. 

In conclusion—for I suppose my discourse 
should have an application——let all be grateful 
that the treatment of a malady, which bas aot 
spared the sceptred monarch, and may be per- 
mitted, in the righteous providence of Ged, 
to visit any one of us, should be better under- 
stood than ever; and let all who are yet bless- 
ed with the unspeakable mercy of a sound in- 
tellect, be anxious, above all things, to “wilk 
with God,” in the constant use of that Divine 
revelation which he has been pleased to make 
of himself, and in humble prayer for the in- 
fluence of his Holy Spirit, that they may be 
enabled to receive his doctrines and obey his 
precepts; and Jet “all who'call themselves 
Christians” remember, that in proof of the 
Almighty having indissolubly connected sin 
with suffering, and holiness with happiness, an 
illustrious layman (Edmund Burke) has said, 
that “‘ whatever disunites man from God, se- 
parates man from man.” If then all suffering 
and sorrow be a consequence of the fall, who 
ean doubt that mental alienation is so; and 
where then, in addition to human means, may 
we more properly look for aid than to Him 
who, in the days of his flesh, especially re- 
membered such outcasts, and now declares of 
all that “‘ whosoever will, may come?” The 
power of using that will, and the. success 
which may attend its exercise, cannot be de- 
fined or limited by man, and can only be fully 
known by Him who knoweth all things. 

ZENAS. 


Indian Appetite.—No people so soon get 
tired of any particular dict as the Indians ; and 
their longings for change, even amidst the best 
bility of TAP SdMRENS PENNS. Lhe flexi. 
At one time they will gorge themselves with 
food, and are then prepared to go without for 
several days, if necessary. Enter their tents; 
sit there, if you can, for a single day, and not 
for an instant will you find the fire unoceupied 
by persons of all ages cooking, When not 
hunting or travelling, they are, in fact, always 
eating. Now it isa little roast, a partridge 
or a rabbit, perhaps ; now, a tit-bit brotled ; 
anon, a portly kettle, well filled with venison, 
swings over the fire; then comes a choice 
dish of curdled blood, followed by the sinews 
and marrow bones of deer’s legs singed on 
ithe embers. And so the grand business of 
life goes unceasingly round, interrupted only 
|by sleep. Another physical singularity of the 
| northern tribes is, that though capable of re- 
sisting with great fortitude the most intense 
cold, they are wonderfully fond of fire. At 
an establishment, even when the weather is 
mild and pleasant out of doors, they are to be 
| seen heaping on fuel in the house, and actu- 
ally sitting cross-legged oo the hearth where 
a white man would speedily be almost roasted. 








while the men are also engaged with similar |sign the drinking of spirits as the oaly known 
books, garden work, tennis ball, pumping wa-|cause of the malady. And nothing is more 
ter, battel-door and shuttlecock, or other|common than for patients, who while in the 
healthful and harmless occupations. It is|hospitals, have no means of indulging their 
hardly necessary in such a publication as|unhappy propensities, to be again and again 


— Late paper. 


He can never speak well, who knows not 


| when to hold his peace. 
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For ** The Friend.” 
MILITIA BLL. 


In the account of the Yearly Meeting on 
page 248, of “The Friend,” reference was 
made to a memorial presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, on a bill then pending 
relating to a more rigorous militia system,— 
A copy of the memorial follows :— 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met— 


The Memorial of the Representatives of 
the Religious Society of Friends in Pennsy!- 
vania, &c. respectfully represents, 

That we have learned with regret, that a 
bill is now pending before the Legislature, one 
object of which avowedly is, to provide a 
more rigid mode for the collection of militia 
fines ; which bill, if enacted into a law, and 
carried into effect, is likely to subject many 
of the peaceable citizens of this state to op- 
pression and suffering for conscience sake. 

The Religious Society of Friends have 
always openly professed their belief, that the 
Christian Dispensation, ushered in as it was 
by the angelic anthem of “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth Peace, good will to 
men,” must, wherever its precepts are ob- 
served, and its spirit is permitted to prevail, 
put an end to wars and fightings; for these 
originate in the lusts and passions of man. 
Believing as we do, that the precepts of our 
Lord, “ hing your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you ;—and “ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them ;” are of primary and indis- 
pensable obligation; we find ourselves reli- 
giously restrained from learning or attempting 
to learn the art of war, or paying an equiva: 
bound for conscience sake, to maintain our 
testimony to the peaceful reign of the Messi- 
ah, whatever sufferings may await us on that 
account ; we cannot but regard any law, which 
is designed to compel us to join in military 
trainings, or to impose a penalty for non-com- 
pliance, as a direct encroachment on our con- 
scientious rights. 

It is well known, that Pennsylvania was 
settled under the auspices of William Penn, a 
distinguished member of the Society of 
Friends ; whose design was to establish a go- 
vernment, founded on those Christian principles 
for which he had himself deeply suffered ; and 
which should not only furnish an asylum for 
the persecuted of all denominations, but serve 
as an example for others to follow. In his 
own forcible language, previous to leaving his 
own country, “there may be room there, 
though not here, for such an holy experi- 
ment.” 

In his Charter of 1701, which confirmed 
and consolidated his previous concessions, it 
is solemnly declared, that “ no person inhabit- 
ing this province, who shall acknowledge 
One Almighty God, the Creator, Upholder, 
and Ruler of the world, and profess himself 
obliged to live quietly under the civil govern- 
ment, shall be in any case molested or preju- 
diced in his person or estate, because of his 


} . . . 
conscientious persuasion ; or be compelled to 
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do or suffer any act or thing, contrary to his 
religious persuasion.” And this stipulation 
respecting liberty of conscience, it was “‘ de- 
clared and agreed should be kept and remain 
inviolable forever.” Under this guaranty, 
great part of the province was settled; and 
we regard a revocation of this grant, even 
supposing it revocable in its nature, as a 
breach of public faith, not less. palpable than 
a revocation of the title to our lands. 

In the Declaration of Rights, incorporated 
into the Constitution of 1790, the rights of 
conscience are recognised in broad and unam- 
biguous terms. It is there declared, “ that no 
human authority can, in any case whatever, 
control or interfere with the rights of cgn- 
science.” © It is also declared, “‘ that no per- 
son who acknowledges the being of a God and 
a future state of rewards and punishments, 
shall on account of his religious sentiments, be 
disqualified to hold any office, or place of trust 
or profit under this Commonwealth.” Here 
are definite boundaries, which none of the au- 
thorities of the Commonwealth are to pass; 
for every thing contained in this declaration, 
is excepted out of the general powers of go- 
vernment, and to remain forever inviolate. 
Any constitutional provision or legislative en- 
actment, therefore, which is incompatible 
with this declaration, must be virtually re- 
pealed by it. These declarations, we may 
observe, were retained without alteration in 
the revision of 1837. 

In the sixth article, which provides that the 
freemen of the Commonwealth shall be armed 
and disciplined for its defence, it is expressly 
declared that those who conscientiously scru- 
ple to bear arms, shall not be compelled to do 
so. Consequently a law which is designed to 


operate compulsively, in relation to training. 
oper tirvee SS cunscteutlously scruple e 


bear arms, directly violates the very article of 
the Constitution, which. is adduced in defence 
of militia trainings. The additional provi- 
sion, that they shall pay an equivalent for per- 
sonal service, when applied to the Society of 
Friends, is plainly incompatible with the de- 
claration of rights; but it ha no application 
whatever in time of peace, for no personal 
service is then demanded. 

We do not consider it requisite to enter 
into a minute analysis of the bill; because its 
general features sufficiently prove its adapta- 
tion to its ostensible object—that of providing 
a more rigid mode for the collection of militia 
fines; and we are fully persuaded, that it 
would be more consistent with the character 
of a Pennsylvania legislature, to soften the 
rugged features of the existing militia laws, 
conformably to the principles announced in the 
Charter of 1701 and the Declaration of 
Rights, than to devise the means of increasing 
the rigour of laws, which act oppressively on 
the consciences of many valuable citizens, and 
of which the Christian principles and political 
expediency are more than doubtful. 

A few, however, of its provisions will be 
noticed. By the 7th and 21st sections, both 
the County Commissioners and the Collectors 
of County and State taxes, are liable to heavy 
penalties for refusing to enforce the provi- 

























sions of this act in regard to absent militia 
men: so that all persons conscientiously scru- 
pulous against bearing arms, are thereby ex- 
cluded from holding those civil offices ; which 
is a manifest violation of the 4th section of 
the Bill of Rights already cited. 

By the 13th section, the list of persons ex- 
empted from military requisitions and of cases 
which form allowable excuses, is more limited 
than in former acts, so as greatly to increase 
the number of those upon whom its penalties 
must fall. 

By the 20th section, the citizens liable to 
enrolment, are virtually subjected to a penalty 
for neglecting to attend a military election. 
Such a provision extended to the election of 
civil officers would be deemed an anomaly in 
legislation. 

Believing as we do, that the religion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is utterly at 
variance with the spirit and practice of war ;— 
that, as a Christian people we are required to 
maintain in life and conduct, the principles of 
peace and good will to men, whatever our 
testimony may cost;—that the Charter under 
which the country was settled, irrevocably 
guaranteed freedom of conscience to all who 
should live peaceably under the government ; 
and that this freedom is proclaimed by the 
highest authority of the Commonwealth, to be 
an indefeasible and inherent right—we ear- 
nestly but respectfully remonstrate against 
the enactment of the bill in question into a 
law. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- 
ing of the Representatives of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends commonly called 
Quakers, for Pennsylvania, &c., held at 
Philadelphia, the 15th of the Fourth mo., 
1844, 

Wirrram Evans, Clerk. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 17. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


WARNER MIFFLIN, 


(Continued from page 260.) 


Warner Mifflin continued to labour inde- 
fatigably in the cause of suffering humanity, 
devoting his time, his talents, and his money, 
to the promotion of the good of mankind. 
His house was still the asylum of the coloured 
people in their varied distresses, and though he 
could not always relieve, he had an ear to 
hear, and a heart to feel for them. 

Although a man of good judgment, yet 
Warner was sometimes imposed upon, through 
his desire to benefit others. In 1797 an indi- 
vidual who possessed a strong imagination, 
with little stability of character, having per- 
suaded himself that some new discovery he 
had made was likely to produce vast profits, 
endeavoured to lead Warner to furnish the 
means to enable him to try the experiment. 
Doubtful, and fearful as to the result, yet in- 
fluenced by a respect for the man, and a wish 
to oblige, he engaged in the enterprise, where- 
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by he lost a considerable sum of money. The 
history of this enterprise is a deeply instruc- 
tive one, and might furnish a salutary lesson 
to all such as are trusting an inflated imagi- 
nation to calculate for them the profits of their 
speculations, or to predict for them ‘the future. 

In the year 1797, a large portion of the 
people called Nicholites, residing in the State 
of Delaware, and the Eastern shore of Mary- 
land, made application to be received as mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. These people 
had been principally gathered as a distinct 
society through the instrumentality of Joseph 
Nichols. A short account of them, drawn 
from such sources of information as are 
accessible, may be of some interest to the 
general reader. 

Joseph Nichols appears to have been a man 
of strong powers of mind, and in his youth to 
have possessed a very pleasant and vivacious 
spirit, which made him a general favourite 
with his acquaintances, particularly the irre- 
ligious portion of them. He was forward in 
all merry-makings, and was wont to spend the 
First-day of the week with his youthful asso- 
ciates in dancing, or singing, and other vain 
amusements. Although he no doubt often 
felt the reproofs of the Holy Spirit for the way 
he was mispending his time, yet, for a season, 
these secret convictions had little permanent 
effect upon him. 

At last, during the time of a frolic, an inti- 
mate friend of his was taken sick, and died 
suddenly amidst the festivities and mirth. 
This, through the merciful visitations of the 
Lord’s Holy Spirit, effectually aroused him to 
a sense of his wickedness ;-—and he was made 
to appreciate the awful consequence which 
would result if he did not amend his ways. 
A change was soon wrought in him, and by 
the effectual baptisms of the Holy Ghost and 
of fire, he appears to have been in a good mea- 
sure redeemed from evil. The company who 
on First-days were still drawn about him by 
his pleasant conversational powers, he now 
endeavoured to benefit. By his influence he 
persuaded them to sit down in silence and to 
listen to a portion of the Holy Scriptures. 
This practice was continued until he believed 
it right to appear as a minister among them. 
The good effect of his ministry was observable 
in a change wrought as to the general cha- 
racter of the community in which he lived. 
Many attended his meetings, and in life and 
conversation bore evidence of having been 
brought under the cross of Christ. 

The doctrines which Joseph Nichols preach- 
ed, were very much the same with those held 
by the Society of Friends. He had a testi- 
mony against war, against all oaths, against 
slavery, against a hireling ministry, extra- 
vagance in the manner of living, and in cloth- 
ing ;—and against every thing which he 
thought would minister to the pride and 
vanity of the creature. 

John Woolman, who visited the Nicholites 
in 1766, thus describes them :—“ From Mo- 
therkill, we crossed the country about thirty- 
five miles to Friends at Tuckahoe, in Mary- 
land, and had a meeting there, and at Marshy 


Creek. At these our last three meetings, 
was a considerable number of people, follow- 


ers of one Joseph Nichols, a preacher ; who, 
I understand, is not in outward fellowship 
with any religious society of people, but pro- | 
fesseth nearly the same principles as our So- 
ciety doth, and often travels up and down, 
appointing meetings, to which many people 
come. 
their neighbours, who had been irreligious 
people, that were now his followers, and were 
become sober, well-behaved men and women. 
Some irregularities, I hear, have been amongst 
the people, at several of his meetings; but 
from the whole of what I have perceived, | 
believe the man and some of his followers, are 
honestly disposed, but that skilful fathers are 
wanting amongst them.” 
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I heard Friends speaking of some of 


About the commencement of the American 


Revolution Joseph Nichols died, leaving a 
great many followers, but no organized so- 
ciety among them. 
first adopted church government ; and banded 
themselves together as a distinct religious 
community. There were then several who 
stood as preachers amongst them. 
seem to have taken the rules and regulations 
of the Society of Friends, as models, and 
made their own nearly conform to them. 
Children were accounted members whose 
parents were so, when they were born; mar- 
riages were accomplished in their Monthly 
Meetings; they had select meetings, and 
ministers were approved and recommended in 
the same manner as Friends. 
Queries to answer in their Monthly Meetings, 


In the year 1780 they 


They 


They had 


resembling ours, but more precise on the sub- 


jects of dress, furniture and amusements. 


As to plainness they carried it so far, that 
they raised no merely ornamental flowers in 
their gardens, and admitted none in their houses. 


They did not approve of mixed colours or 


materials in their garments, and striped or 
flower stuffs, black hats and blacked shoes, 
were not known among them. 

Such was this community in 1780 ;—a 





about 400 individuals were acknowledged as 


members. It is probable that Warner Mif- 


flin was a member of the Quarterly Meeting’s 
committee,—his wife we know was, and he 
accompanied her in some of her services 
amongst this newly received people. 





people of excellent moral character, of stern | 


integrity, strict and rigid as respected them-| minute of our Monthly Meeting. 


selves, charitable and kind to others. 


Many of those who did not at first join the 
Society of Friends were afterwards united to 
it. From the following letter it appears that 
Anne Mifflin visited the families thus suddenly 
brought in amongst Friends. 

“ Kent, Fifth month, 4th, 1798. 

“ Dear Friend:—Afier leaving the city, 
my wife and self proceeded with our Friend 
Mary Berry to finish the visit to the families 
belonging to Chester Particular Meecting,—— 
I hope to a good degree of satisfaction. As 
to myself, 1 have not whereof to boast, hardly 
knowing whether I was of any use to myself 
or others, further than as a coachman to drive 
the women about. As I did not know where 
or how I could have disposed of my time bet- 
ter, the thought tended rather to a settlement 
of mind, and a good degree of quiet. Whilst 
in Philadelphia, 1 received a letter from a 
Friend at Third Haven, in Maryland, which 
renewed the exercise of my mind on a subject 
of uneasiness in that meeting which I had 
been engaged in. We reached home about 
dark, and that night this subject had such an 
effect on my mind, that I told my wife in the 
morning I believed [ must go for that Monthly 
Meeting. I proposed that she should accom- 
pany me; she consented; and about noon we 
started. I believe our being there was right, 
and of use in several respects. 

“The day after our return my wife pro- 
ceeded with Mary Berry to the meetings, and 
some families, in Sussex county. They re- 
turned on Sixth-day; and on First-day fol- 
lowing I accompanied them to meet with the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meeting’s committee 
respecting the Nicholites. The next day I 
parted with my wife, she having a prospect of 
visiting the families of that people with a 
The Quar- 


It was| terly Meeting’s committee have concluded to 


not many years before a large number of the} unite with the Monthly Meeting’s committee 
members thought it would be right, and pro-|in visiting the remaining applicants among 
fitable for them to be incorporated in the So-|them. The Fifth-day after my return home 


ciety of Friends. The subject was opened in 
their Monthly Meetings, from time to time, 
until at last one hundred and six united in 
signing the following minute :— 

“To the members of Third-Haven Monthly 
Meeting, to be held 25th of Tenth month, 
1797 : 

“ We, the people called Nicholites, herein 
present to your view and serious considera- 
tion, the names of those that incline to unite 
with you in membership.” 

When this was read in Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting, after consideration, a com- 
mittee was appointed “ to take an opportunity 


with them, ina collective capacity, and treat 


the matter with them, as way may open, as to! 
the grounds of their request; and report of | and hope to meet my wife there. * * * I con- 
their situation, and state of unity in regard | clude with love to thee and thine, and I hope, 


thereof, to our next meeting.” 


I went about thirty-five miles to a meeting at 
North West Fork, proposed for a conference 
with such of these people who had not applied, 
and who claimed their meeting-house and re- 
cords. It so turned out, that there was not 
many present. They were told we could not 
indulge our members in holding their meet- 
ings in houses, which they were not at liberty 
to keep in order, and could not have under 
their direction. Some of them expressed that 
it would be sorrowful to them for Friends to 
meet separately. Their Monthly Meeting 
will be held to-morrow about twenty-five 
miles from my residence, and then I expect 
that this subject will be concluded. I feel a 
concern to attend it, with my brother Daniel, 


After a time | and trust, in degree to the cause and testimo- 


the Monthly Meeting’s committee, and a/ny of Truth, thy Friend, 


committee of the Quarterly Meeting being 
united in judgment that it would be proper, 





“ Warver Mirrrrn.” 
A singular circumstance respecting the 
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property took place; those who had joined | 
Friends, said, and justly, that having left) 
them they had no right to occupy their houses. 
The others insisted that they should continue’ 
to hold meetings therein. Thus circumstanced | 
they remained for a few years, when all the 
members of the Nicholite Society having | 
joined Friends, the property was, by the old | 
trustees, conveyed to trustees to hold it on 
behalf of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
North West Fork. 

(To be concluded.) 


== 
Coming to the Father by Christ. 


“T am the way, the truth, and the life ; no 
man cometh to the Father but by me.” Man 
in the-corrupt, degenerate state, is fallen from 
God, and hath lost his image, the holy, hea- 
yenly image of the Father of spirits. He is 
driven out from his presence, dwells in the 
land of darkness and confusion, under the go- 
vernment of the prince of the power of the 
air, who rules in and hath power over all the 
children of disobedience. «Now this should 
be man’s work, even to return to the Father ; 
to come back out of the prodigal lost state, to 
the Father’s house, where there is fulness of 
the true bread and water of life to satisfy 
every hungry and thirsty soul. The way by 
which a man must come, the truth wherein 
he must be renewed, the life wherein he must 
be quickened, is Christ, the Son of the living 
God. He must know him as the Son of the 
living God, feel him revealed in him, and 
received by him, and walk in him the way, 
the truth and the life, if ever he comes to the 
Father. He must not rest in the description 
of things. To receive all the descriptions of 
him that were formerly, or are now ‘given 
forth, will notdo. The soul that will live by 
Him, must feel the ingrafting into him the 
holy root, the living Word of God’s eternal 
power, and must feel this Word ingrafted into 
his heart, so that there be a real becoming 
one in nature and spirit with Him. Then he 
is truly in the Vine, in the olive-tree, and par- 
takes of the virtue and sap thereof, he abiding 
in the spirit, life and power thereof. 

‘Now here a man cannot walk in the old- 
ness of the letter, but in the newness of the 
Spirit. Notwithstanding all his knowledge of 
the Scriptures, Paul walked in the oldness -of 
the letter, before Christ was revealed in him. 
Those in the Apostle’s days who had got the 
form of godliness, but turned from and denied 
the power, walked but in the oldness of the 
letter. The church of Sardis (for the most 
part) and the church of Laodicea, who had 
received the right order and ordinances, the 
true descriptions of things, and thought they 
were full and rich, and wanted nothing, they 
walked but according to the oldness of the 
letter, and not in the newness and power of the 
spirit of life. But alas! how far are many, 
who pretend to Christ in this day, from this 
state, who never came so far as to walk in the 
oldness of the letter, from a true understand- 
ing thereof; but have only learned to walk in 
their own conceivings upon the letter. 

“Can these, in thisstate, possibly understand 
truth, or know the inward, spiritual, precious 
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appearahces thereof, either in their own | hydrometers, and eudiometers are principally 
hearts, or others? Surely no. Why so?|in the hands of consumers, and very rarely in 
Secause they measure the appearances of | those of the planters of the harvest. How for- 
Truth, either in themselves or others, by | tunate it is therefore, that provident nature, 
their own apprehensions upon Scriptures con-|among other gifts, also bestowed upon the 
cerning truth; which are not the proper mea- | cultivator of the country such a cheap instru- 
sure of it. Now all such are in darkoess, let | ment, upon the sensibility and infallibility of 
them pretend what they will, aud grow ever | which, with regard to the impending changes 










so high in knowledge and experiences after 
this manner. The best and most zealous in 
this state, are blind leaders of the blind. Oh, 
that men could feel that which makes rightly 
sensible and would lay it to heart. For no 
man can confess Christ (how then can he re- 
ceive him and walk in him) but by the Holy 
Spirit. He that knoweth not the Spirit right- 
ly, knoweth not Christ rightly ; and none can 
know Him rightly but by the revelation of the 
Father inwardly. The mystery must be 
opened within, or there is no true knowing. 
The mystery of deceit is discovered within, 
and the mystery of life is discovered within 
also. And though the heart of man, in the 
uuregenerate state, is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked, and no man of 
himself can search or know it; yet this is not 
the state of the true Israelites whom God hath 
cleansed and taught todeny themselves daily. 
But they have boldness before that God who 
hath searched them, and removed from them 
the iniquities which he found therein. Yea, 
whoever witnesses Christ revealed within, 
shall find him revealed within for this very 
end—to destroy the works of the devil there ; 
and he is a powerful Saviour of the soul from 
sin, and a powerful destroyer of the works of 
the devil within.” —E£xztract. 
























Natural History of the Spider.—It is gen- 
erally known that the state of the atmosphere 
has a visible effect upon certain animals, and 
that, for instance, cats, dogs, frogs, hogs, &c., 
have a very strong presentiment of every 
change which is preparing in it. It has been 
discovered that the spider possesses this qua- 
lity in a more eminent degree than all other 
animals, and is peculiarly fit to serve as an 
unerring barometer. 

These insects have two different ways of 
weaving their webs, by which we can know 
what weather we are to have. When the 
weather inclines to turn rainy or windy, they 
make the principal threads, which are the 
foundation, as it were, of their whole web, 
very short, and rather thick; whereas they 
spin them much longer when fine and warm 
weather is to be expected. Thence it appears 
clearly, that the spiders have not only a near, 
but also a distant presentiment of the changes 
which are preparing in the air. The baro- 
meter foretells the state of the weather with 
certainty only for about twenty-four hours, 
whereas we may be sure that the weather will 
be fine twelve or fourteen days, when the spi- 
der makes the principal threads of its web 
long. It is obvious how important the conse- 
quences of this infallible indication of the state 
of the weather must be in many instances, 
particularly with regard to the operations of 
agriculture : for which reason it has been ‘fre- 
quently lamented, that the best barometers, 


in the atmosphere, he can rely ! 
meters are frequently very fallible guides, 
particularly when they point to settled fair ; 
whereas the work of the spider never fails to 
give the most certain information. 
sect which is one of the most economical! ani- 
mals, does not go to work, nor expend such a 
great length of threads, which it draws out of 
its body, before the most perfect equilibrium 
of all the constituent parts of the air indicates 
with certainty that this great expenditure will 
not be made in vain. 
ever so bad, we may conclude with certainty 
that it will not last long, and soon change for 
settled fair, when we see the spider repair the 
damages which his web has received. Those 
who will take the trouble to watch the opera- 
tions of this useful insect, will in future show 
more indulgence to this object of almost gene- 


The baro- 


This in- 


Let the weather be 


ral abhorrence than they have done hitherto. 


——Late paper. 


A Good Orchard.--Every farmer who is 
not in possession of a good orchard, should 
now set about planting one. The profit and 
convenience of an orchard, are almost invalu- 
able to the farmer—-good fruit will always sell 
if he happens to have a surplus, and a plenty 
of fruit takes away the appetite for intoxi- 
cating drink—this is a fact which cannot be 
too often repeated. 

To him who has a great plenty of land, and 
great variety of surface, I would advise for an 
orchard, a valley between hills if possible, so 
that the wash from the land surrounding may 
always tend to the orchard—and the winds 
may be impeded, by the hills, from visiting 
the orchard too roughly. 

There has been great diversity of opinion 
upon the distance of planting trees from each 
other—-some have contended that the distance 
should be four rods, that the sun and air may 
have full influence on every tree, and every 
part of it—others have contended that a dis- 
tance much less is better. My own experi- 
ence and observation are in favour of close 
planting, so that by the time the trees have 
got to their usual size, the limbs of them shall 
mingle, and interlock each other, and the 
ground underneath will be perfectly shaded. 
Trees thus growing, will produce larger and 
finer fruit, and ground thus shaded, will not 
be likely to be sapped with the growth of 
grass or weeds, nor parched or dried by the 
sun. 

A young orchard should always be kept un- 
der cultivation—it will make an excellent po- 
tato field for many years, provided it is well 
manured, and when it has become so shady 
that potatoes will not grow, then keep it fora 
summer retreat for your hogs. The hogs 


will keep in good health on the poor apples 
that fall from the trees, and the worm that 
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calculated on a resurrection in the form of 
curculio, finds nought but annihilation in the 
jaws of the swine. Therefore, the result is, 
after a few years, fine fruit without wormy 
apples. 

Although the last season was a very good 
one for fruit, yet there was not enough raised 
in our State to supply the demand, and 15,000 
barrels were brought down on the Western 
railroad to supply the demand at Boston,. We 
can raise as good fruit, and can afford it as 
low as the farmers in New York. If our 
lands are not so good naturally, we can make 
them so artificially—and we too have rail- 
roads to trundle them off to our heart’s con- 
tent. 

We never need fear of raising too much fine 
fruit—for when such’a contingency happens, 
by the aid of steam, we cam seek a market in 
the islands of the ocean, or across the Atlan- 
tic, where Yankee fruit is always cheerfully 
and well received.— Taunton Whig. 


Extraordinary kinds of Grain.—Mr. Ells- 
worth makes mention of a hardy kind of rice, 
which flourishes on the edge of the Himalaya 
mountains, and states that he has ordered 
some of the seed, which he hopes to receive 
before long for distribution. The opinion is 
now entertained, both in Europe and in this 
country, that upland rice may be raised 
wherever Indian corn will ripen. A very in- 
teresting account is given of an extraordinary 
grain, called the multicole rye, raised in the 
west of France, the prolific qualities of which 
almost exceed belief. A few bushels of it, 
imported by Mr. E., have been distributed.-- 












THE FRIEND. 





Such seems to be the philosophy upon which 
Joseph Warbasse’s practice is founded. We 


give the process of preparing the seed in his) 


own words : 

“The seed is to be made thoroughly wet 
with a strong pickle from your pork cask ; let 
it remain in a heap one day; then spread it 
about one or two inches thick on a dry floor ; 
and in a few days a crust of salt will be form- 
ed on each grain, When you wish to sow it, 
moisten it again with pickle, spread it over a 
floor, and put on about three quarts or more 
of plaster to a half bushel of seed; mix it 
well, and keep it moist in a cellar until you 
sow it.”— Yankee Farmer. 


-_ 
. For “The Friend.” 
A RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


“Their seed shall be known among the Gentiles and 
their offspring among the people. All that see them 
shall acknowledge them, that they are the seed 
which the Lord hath blessed.”—Isa. lxi. 9. 


The advantages of a religious life are pecu- 
liarly felt in the hour of danger, and of death. 
We may glide along with self-complacency 
and apparent safety in the sunshine of pros- 


perity, but when the clouds gather blackness, 


and fear and terror are overtaking the world- 


ling and the negligent, then the blessed effects 


of having loved and served God above all, and 
thereby experienced a firm settlement on the 
Rock of ages which no storm nor tempest can 


possibly move, is peculiarly felt to be of un- 


speakable value and comfort. These know 


the Lord’s covenant of life and peace to be 


with them, for the fear with which they feared 
to offend him, and were afraid before his holy 
and reverend Name. 


Late paper. Not only do they reap 
the heavenly fruits of the pure and practical 


religion of the Son of God in.themselves, but 


Preparation of Clover Seed.—We have re- 
ceived two communications from Joseph War- 
basse, of Newton, N. J., on his mode of pre- 
paring clover seed for sowing, by which the 
writer calculates he makes a saving of one- 
half the seed required. Joseph Warbasse’s 
process seems to be predicated on the as- 
sumed fact, that ordinarily more than one-half 
of the seed sown does not germinate, either 
from the want of moisture to swell it, or of 
gypsum, the presence of which he considers 
essential to stimulate the germinating princi- 
ple. Joseph Warbasse is probably right in 
saying that one-half the clover seed sown does 
not come up; and he is strengthened in his 
supposition that much of it remains dormant 
in the soil, by the fact he states, and which is 
of common notoriety, that plaster sown upon 
light lands, will bring in clover, where no seed 
is sown at the time. Joseph Warbasse’s re- 
medy for the evil is, to saturate and swell the 
seed thoroughly in soft water, to which a 
small quantity of salt is added, and after it 
has becdéme well saturated, to coat it with 
gypsum, &c., the effects of which seem to 
be to prevent the escape of moisture which 
the seed has imbibed, and thus insure its ger- 
mination and growth. A further advantage 
may be, that the salts impart fertility to the 
soil which comes in immediate contact with 
the seeds, and causes a more vigorous growth. 





they are way marks and preachers of right- 
eousness; and their consistent and solid de- 
portment is a stay and support to others, in 
whom the Spirit of Truth raises the testimony 
concerning these faithful ones that they are 
children of God, owned and protected by 
Him. Even the irreligious often distinguish 
with great sensibility the difference between 
the righteous and the wicked, and when fear 
is on every hand, wish themselves in such a 
condition. What a weight of responsibility 
attaches to the professor of religion whatever 
his name may be! Of what vast importance 
to himself and to the community at large, that 
his life should conform to the high character 
he has assumed—that of a Christian or fol- 
lower of Christ. Were Christian nations, 
but nations of Christians, there would be no 
need of standing armies to preserve peace and 
order among them. Ten righteous would 
have saved a city once from the just judg- 
ments of an offended God, and the greater the 
proportion of the inhabitants of a city or coun- 
try whoreverence and fear,and serve Him, the 
less will be the danger of tumults, and out- 
breaks, and destruction of life and property. 


In principle and in life the true followers of 


the Lamb breathe the angelic anthem, “‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth, peace and 
good will to men.” 


They are brought into 
that state, of which the evangelical prophet 





had a true vision, “ they shall not hurt nor de- 
)Stroy in all my holy mountain”—*1 will 
make thy officers peace and thine exactors 
righteousness, Violence shall no more be 
heard in the land, wasting nor destruction 
within thy borders; but thou shalt call thy 
walls, salvation, and thy gates, praise.” It is 
righteousness that will do this, more than all 
the physical force that can be brought to- 
gether. Such a condition may not be attained 
at once, or ina very short time, but every one 
is bound by the most solemn considerations, 
to do his part towards bringing about the hap- 
py reformation—and every individual taken 
from the ranks of Satan’s legion, lessens his 
force and adds to the Lamb’s army. 

The following forcible exhortation may be 
appropriately revived at this day of commo- 
tion, and is worthy of our serious observation : 

Friends, while all these things are work- 
ing and bringing to pass, repose ye yourselves 
in the munitions of that Rock, that all these 
shakings shall not move, even in the know- 
ledge and feeling of the eternal power of God, 
keeping you subjectly given up to his hea- 
venly will, Feel it daily to kill and mortify 
that in any of you which is of the world; for 
the worldly part in any, is the changeable 
part ; and that is up and down, full and empty, 
joyful or sorrowful as things go well or ill in 
the world. For as the Truth is but one, and 
many are made partakers of its spirit, so the 
world is one, and many are partakers of the 
spirit of it. And so many as do partake of it, 
so many will be straitened and perplexed with 
it; but they who are single to the Truth, 
waiting daily to feel the life and virtue of it 
in their hearts, these will rejoice in the midst 
of adversity. These shall not have their 
hearts moved with fear, nor tossed with an- 
guish because of evét tidings; because that 
which fixeth them remains with them. 

‘“‘ And when you see divisions and parties, 
and rendings in the bowels of nations, and 
rumours and tempests in the minds of people, 
then take heed of being moved to this party 
or to that party, or giving your strength to 
this or that, or counselling this way or that 
way; but stand single to the Truth of God, in 
which neither war, rent, nor division is. And 
take heed of that part in any of you, which 
trusts or relies in any sort upon the men of 
this world, in the day of their prosperity ; for 
the same party will bring you to suffer with 
them, in the time of their adversity, which 
will not be long after; for stability in that 
ground there will be none. But when they 
shall say, come join with us in this or that, 
remember you are joined to the Lord by his 
pure Spirit, to walk with him in peace and in 
righteousness. And you feeling this, it gathers 
out of all busilings and noises, and parties, and 
tumults, and leads you to exalt the standard 
of Truth and righteousness in an innocent 
conversation, to see who will flow unto it. 
And this shall be a refuge for many of the 
weary, tossed and afflicted ones in those days; 
and a shelter for many whose day is not yet 
over.” 





Act right ; leave the result. 
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okie | 


mn quently the Nunnery or School-house belong- 
FIFTH MONTH, 16, 1844. |ing to the same denomination, was set on fire 
. — * and consumed. ‘Thus far these acts of wild 
misrule and wickedness, were confined to a 
district remote from the city bounds. But in 





Hitherto we have said nothing in relation 
to the disgraceful tumults, and their awful 
consequences, in the waste of property, and 
above all the destruction of human life, with 
which this city and adjoining districts have 
been afflicted within the last fortnight. Even and Vine streets, together with the parsonage 
now, we do not deem it needful to attempt | house adjoining, fell a sacrifice to the flames 
more than a brief paragraph or two, seeing | hy the instrumentality of the infuriate mob. 


place of worship belonging to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, situated on Fourth street between Race 


that the daily papers have published diffuse | Since then the interposition of the authorities | 


and ample accounts, which, through the me-| have kept in subjection the disorderly spirits, 
dium of other papers, bave been spread far} and the city and districts have remained 


cent, were entirely laid in ruins. Subse- 


and wide. Its origin it would be difficult | 
with precision to explain. It seems however 
to have been of a mixed character, in which 
both religious and political antipathies have 
borne a conspicuous part. But its real source 
must be sought for in the corrupt affections of | 
poor unsanctified human nature, as signified | 
by the apostle in the emphatic words, “* From | 
whence come wars and fightings among you ? 
Come they not hence, even from your lusts, 
that war in your members?” 

On the afternoon of Second-day, the 6th 
instant, what is termed a mass meeting took 
place, of the Native American party, on the| 
School-house lot, at the corner of Second 
and Master streets, Kensington. This meet- | 
ing was held in consequence of a previous) 
gathering of the same party in Kensington 
having been, it is said, attacked and dispersed 
by a large collection of Irish citizens of that 
district on Sixth-day previous. 

About five o’clock, upwards of five hundred | 
persons had assémbled on the lot. Soon after | 
the proceedings commenced, a violent gust 
compelled the meeting to adjourn to the Wash- 
ton street market. Here the proceedings 
were resumed, but it was not long ere “a 
scene of riot and bloodshed followed, which 
exceeded any thing of this sort that has ever | 
occurred in Philadelphia—a scene baffling | 
description, and fraught with tragical and fatal | 
consequences.” 
and other missiles were freely used, many | 
were seriously wounded, and several killed. | 
Houses were attacked, windows and doors | 
broken in, furniture destroyed. On the after- | 
noon and evening of the 7th a renewal of the | 
outrages took place, if possible with increased | 
violence and animosity. The conflict com-| 
menced about five o’clock, and continued with | 
great fury. A continued succession of vol- 
leys of musketry were fired by the contending 
parties, many were wounded and a number 
killed. 
duals set fire to the house at the corner of| 
Cadwalader and Master streets, The fire 
spread with great rapidity, and in a short time 
the whole row of buildings was in flames. 
At ten o’clock the fire still continued raging, 
and extended to the Washington Market 
House, the whole of which was demolished, 
except the bare pillars. On Fourth-day after- 
noon, after various manifestations of evil in- 
tentions, the mob at last succeeded in setting 
fire to the Roman Catholic house of worship, 
a large and costly edifice, which with the pas- 
tor’s residence and several other houses adja- 





tranquil. 


APPRENTICES WANTED. 


Two Friends in Bucks County, farmers, 
each will take apprentices from 10 to 14 
years of age, to learn that business. 

A Friend in Philadelphia, a Bricklayer, 
wants one from 15 to 16 years of age. 

A Friend in a neighbouring village, one 
from 14 to 18 years of age, to attend in a 
Dry Goods and Grocery Store. 

One in another neighbouring village, a 
Turner, will take two lads from 13 to 16) 
years of age, as apprentices to that business. 

A Friend in Philadelphia wants an appren- 
tice from 15 to 17 years of age, to the i 


and Paint business. 
SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man wishes a situativn as Clerk or 
Salesman in a wholesale or retail Dry Goods 
Store. He has had two years experience in 
the business. 

For further information, apply at No. 84 
Mulberry Street. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


This Institution, having been removed to 
the New Building No. 84 Mulberry street, | 
will in future be opened on Fourth-day after- | 


noons, at a quarter past five o’clock, and on | 


at eight o’clock Pp. m. 
Fifth month, 1844. 


TO LET, 

The South Store, and the Cellar under it, 
in the Bible Depository, No.50 North Fourth 
street, above Arch. Inquire on the premises, | 
up stairs, of Gro, W. Taytor. 


Manriep, at Friends’ meeting-house in Wilmington, 
Delaware, on the 9th instant, Jesse T. Bonsaut, of 





England, of the former place. 








Diep, at Uxbridge, Mass., on the 2nd of Sixth month, 
last, after a lingering illness, which she bore with pa- 
tience, Pues, relict of Royal Southwick, aged 73 years; 
a member of Uxbridge Monthly Mceting. 

, at her residence, near Massillon, Stark county, 
Ohio, on the 10:h of Eleventh mo. last, after a few hours 
illness, of apoplexy, Saran, wife of Richard Williams, 
in the 66th year of her age. She was an elder and 
member of Kendal particular, and Marlborough Month. 
ly Mecting; and we believe endeavoured faithfully to 
perform the important duties of her station. She wasa 





tender nursing mother to the young and inexperienced 
in the ministry, administering to such the word of coun- 
sel in due season, as well as of encouragement.— 


me en 


Through all the defection in principle and practice, 
which has of late years troubled our Society, she kept 
her allegiance to our Holy Head and High Priest, was 
preserved upon that foundation which cannot be shaken, 
and stood an upright pillar in the church. She was con- 
cerned to bear testimony against Friends joining the 
popular associations of the day, even in their efforts to 


so doing we might make a compromise in regard to 
some of our peculiar Christian testimonies; and thus 
insensibly slide into the condition of the Lord’s chosen 
people formerly, when it was testified of them,“ Ephraim 
hath mixed himself with the people; strangers have de- 
voured his strength, and he knew it not.”~She often 
spoke of the uncertainty of life, and the great necessity 
|} of being constantly prepared for death: and several 
times expressed to her family her belief that her death 
would be sudden; and was evidently endeavouring to 
be prepared for such an event. 
,on the 19th of Fourth month, at his residence 
in Clinton, Dutchess county, New York, Asa Urron, 
in the 68th year of his age, a much beloved member 
and elder of Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends.—The 
removal of this dear friend is no common bereavement. 
He was endowed with a good understanding, a sound, 
discriminating judgment, unusually coneiliating man- 
ners, and a sympathising affectionate heart. These 
characteristics being sanctified by divine Grace, ren- 
dered him, not only an instructive and endearing com- 
panion and friend, but qualified him for extensive use- 
fulness both in religious and civil society. During a 
protracted illness, he was frequently favoured with the 
refreshing incomes of heavenly love, and an overflow of 
that precious feeling towards his fellow-creatures; say- 
ing at one time, “ It is a peculiar satisfaction to me in 
thinking of leaving this world, that I die in peace with 
all men. It has been the chief aim of my life * to seek 
peace and pursue it,’ and I hupe that my end may be 
peace.” He then requested that when his race was 
run, his love might be given to his absent relatives and 
friends ; adding, “ As dear Henry Hull said to me, 
when I bade him farewell the last time I ever saw him, 
*I feel that love for thee, which I should wish to feel 
towards oll in a dying hour,’—so I feel now.” Often, 
during his long and suffering illness, his fervent prayers 
were poured forth, that the work might be cut short in 
righteousness, but he hoped to be preserved in patience 
to the end. Repeating, “ In righteousness, I say, but 
the Lord’s will be done.” He would frequently say, 
that perhaps his sufferings were prolonged in mercy, to 
fit him more for a better inheritance. At another time, 
“Oh, that I could flee away and be at rest! It is an 
awful thing to put off mortality, but J long for the time 
to come; though I hope to be patient till my Heavenly 
Father sees meet to release me.” ‘To some relatives 
he remarked, “ You never seemed nearer to me than 


the evening of the next day, another large | promote objects in themselves laudable, fearing that by 
, ) - g 





Fire arms, clubs, brickbats, | Seventh-days at three o’clock, and be closed | you do now ; but I believe, when the summons comes, 


I can willingly bid you all farewell. I long to flee 
away; yet not my will, but the Lord’s be done.”—As 
he drew near the termination of his earthly pilgrimage, 
he expressed his unfailing confidence in the doctrines 
and principles of our religious Society, and more than 
once said, “It is a great comfort to me, that my faith 
in the principles of the Christian religion has never 
been shaken.” Several hours previous to his death, 
being in great agony, he desired to know how soon the 
physician thought he might be released from his suf- 
ferings. The doctor replied, that it would not probably 
be more than twenty-four hours; perhaps a much short- 
er time. He then said emphatically, “ Come life, come 


; a ee Sau: q | death, come what will come, the Lord be praised.” 
Ae hens ichn.olelenk venue indivic | Kennet Square, to Mary Ann, daughter of Thomas | @ I 


n after, he sunk into a quiet sleep, and with very 
little apparent suffering was favoured to pass quietly 
away. Truly his oft-repeated prayer was answered, 
and “his end was peace.” 

, on the 28th of last month, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, Amy, wife of Peter Yarnall, in the 54th year 
of her age; a member of Willistown particular meet- 
ing. It is consoling to her bereaved family to fecl that 
her end was peace. Among many other similar ex- 
pressions she remarked, “1 believe my transgressions, 
which have been many, are blotted out, and my robes 
are washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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